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DOGMATISM VERSUS CRITICISM 1 

THE attention of the members of this association has been directed 
in their recent meetings to the issue between idealism and neo- 
realism and within this issue especially to the problem of perception 
and the relation between consciousness and the object of conscious- 
ness. Personally I rejoice that the main issue is the center of our 
attention ; but I regret exceedingly that we have turned to the prob- 
lem of perception as the point where the two philosophical parties 
really divide, for I do not believe that the study of this problem will 
lead quickly and directly to mutual understanding, let alone, to any 
agreement. As a realist I am firmly convinced that this is not the 
fundamental problem at issue; I deny that it is even in general a 
fundamental philosophical problem. I am aware that the very name 
"realist" as a party name is thereby declared to be inappropriate 
and that most realists will disagree with me in what I am saying; 
still I can urge that party names do get chosen in a more or less 
accidental way and do often describe the tension or division of 
opinion regarding matters of momentary interest rather than the 
great underlying causes for this difference of opinion. Indeed the 
partisans themselves are often blind to the real ground of difference ; 
and my point is, that in philosophy this is precisely the state of 
affairs which we should strive to avoid, because it is unphilosophical, 
and because it is bad methodologically. Moreover, our attention 
these days should be attracted not merely to a few men or to a local 
movement, but to a great international philosophical movement, a 
movement which, once it gets full headway, will mean a world-wide 
philosophical revolution. The realist should already know this ; and 
the idealist, whatever his type of idealism, should awaken to the fact 
that the long and undisputed reign of idealism is about to enter upon 
troublous times. Such a movement as neo-realism has already shown 

■A paper read before the American Philosophical Association, Cambridge, 
December 27, 1911. This paper borrows a few paragraphs from an essay in a 
forthcoming volume entitled "The New Realism." 
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enough symptoms to make evident that it is opposed to idealism of 
every form and variety from that of John Locke to the present-day 
pragmatism. No minor problem, but a wholly different attitude 
toward all philosophical problems is the true force center from which 
it derives its impulse. 

What is this new attitude which forms the fundamental point at 
issue between the two philosophical parties? It is dogmatism vs. 
criticism. The neo-realistic movement is a return to dogmatism, 2 not 
to dogmatism in the specific sense of the seventeenth-century ration- 
alism, but in the generic sense of the contradictory of criticism. Let 
me make my meaning explicit by summing up the rival theories in 
two sets of propositions. The defendant, criticism, maintains one or 
more of the following propositions : first, that in general the theory 

2 It should be distinctly understood by the reader that the word ' ' dog- 
matism" is used throughout this paper in the narrow and precise sense above 
defined. The name is taken from Kant 's ' ' Critique of Pure Eeason, ' ' where, 
whatever else it may mean, it denotes the contradictory of what Kant calls 
criticism. Unfortunately the word has other associations in Kant's mind and 
in the mind of the student of Kant, for it sometimes means specifically the 
rationalistic ontology of the Cartesian and Leibnizian philosophers, whereas neo- 
realism differs radically from this philosophy. For example, many neo-realists 
have a strong tendency toward an extreme empiricism and toward an abandon- 
ment of the substance-attribute notion as a fundamental notion in metaphysics. 
Again, the older realism was a representative realism, an epistemological dualism ; 
whereas neo-realism is an epistemological monism. Finally, a modern dogmatism 
must of necessity differ from that of the earlier centuries, just because it has 
behind it two centuries of experience with criticism. That is, it is consciously 
and deliberately dogmatic, whereas the earlier dogmatism was naive and was 
therefore easily misled into idealism and its so-called criticism. But in spite of 
these unfortunate associations, I believe the names, dogmatism and criticism, not 
only appropriate, but enlightening ; for I think the neo-realistic movement to be 
a reaction against the whole enterprise of Locke, Kant, and their followers to 
get at a fundamental science, and not merely against their idealism. That is, 
neo-realism is not only a different theory of knowledge, but what is more impor- 
tant for metaphysics, a different doctrine as to the place of epistemology in the 
hierarchy of the sciences. As the names realism and idealism do not point out 
this difference clearly, I prefer the names dogmatism and criticism, which, if 
taken in their generic meanings as given by Kant, certainly indicate precisely 
this difference. Indeed I would go farther, for many contemporary realists are 
criticists, and it is at least conceivable, no matter how remarkable, that some 
dogmatists may be idealists. My point may be summed up briefly in the follow- 
ing two sentences: Dogmatism is the contradictory of criticism and defines neo- 
realism negatively or by exclusion. Chiefly and perhaps only in this respect is 
neo-realism a return to seventeenth-century philosophy. 

Since reading this paper I find that most fellow realists, with whom I have 
had opportunity to speak regarding the name dogmatism, disapprove altogether 
of it, because it suggests that the neo-realist is not an empiricist. Personally, 
I do not fear this misunderstanding of the name, though of course any name, 
realism included, will be misinterpreted by the careless and thoughtless reader. 
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of knowledge is logically fundamental or prior to all other sciences 
and to all other scientific procedure; secondly, that the theory of 
knowledge can ascertain the limits of the field of possible knowledge ; 
thirdly, that it can determine ultimately the validity of science and 
of the methods of science and can correct the results of science with 
the authority of a court of final resort; and, finally, that it can give 
us of itself certain fundamental, existential truths usually called a 
theory of reality. In opposition to these claims, the plaintiff, dog- 
matism, maintains : first, that the theory of knowledge is not logically 
fundamental, that it is simply one of the special sciences and logically 
presupposes the results of many of the other special sciences; sec- 
ondly, that the theory of knowledge is not able to show, except 
inductively and empirically, either what knowledge is possible or 
how it is possible or again what are the limits of our knowledge; 
and, finally, that it is not able to throw any light upon the nature 
of the existent world or upon the fundamental postulates and gen- 
eralizations of science, except in so far as the knowledge of one 
natural event or object enables us at times to make inferences 
regarding certain others ; in short, that the theory of knowledge does 
not give us a theory of reality, but, on the contrary, assumes a 
theory of reality of which it is not the author. Put in one proposi- 
tion, the charge which neo-realism makes against the older theory is, 
idealism is a vicious circle. 

All of this can be stated in a way that is less precise, but that is 
probably more suggestive. There are two prominent and radically 
different points of departure nowadays in our philosophical studies. 
One man, the idealist, is impressed with the facts and truths of psy- 
chology ; and though he may protest that psychology itself is but one 
of the special sciences, he still seeks a philosophical foundation by 
means of a study of these facts and truths. The other man, the 
realist, though not blind to these facts, can not regard them as the 
most significant ; rather he is impressed with the truth that the chief 
business of science is to demonstrate, and that logic is the funda- 
mental science. The one man is temperamentally a psychologist; 
the other a logician. 

What is the immediate result? Eadical disagreement in two 
important places: for, in the first place, how can we get a common 
platform upon which we can discuss the problems of epistemology 
and come to an agreement as to what is their correct solution ; and, 
in the second place, how can we come to the same opinion regarding 
the authority and the place of the sciences in the field of philosoph- 
ical research ? Let us consider each of these questions more at length. 

In the field of epistemology, take the problem of perception and 
the relation of consciousness to its object. An entirely different 
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point of departure tends to keep asunder the two lines of research. 
The idealist has on his hands a fundamental problem, and his whole 
theory of existence depends logically upon the solution at which he 
arrives. From the study of our conscious life and of the knowing 
process within it, he must learn all that he has a logical right to 
assume. He must keep his entire research, as it were, confined within 
the stream of consciousness. If he looks beyond consciousness he 
must do so from within outward. May I apply to his problem the 
adjective immanent? The realist on the other hand, as a dogmatist, 
approaches the problem from without. He assumes not only ex- 
tensive information regarding the knowing process, the function it 
fulfills in life, the relation between it and the bodily organism, but 
also extensive information regarding the physical and social environ- 
ment and regarding the nature of the objects of knowledge. Log- 
ically, the whole conception of existence as taught in physics, chem- 
istry, and biology is at his disposal to employ as a premise. For the 
one party, there is no non-mental world, or, if there is, it is unknow- 
able. For the other party, not only is there a non-mental world, but 
it is well-known, or at least far better known than is the mental 
world. Such a fundamental difference in the array of information 
upon which the solution of the problems is to be based can only lead 
to one of two things : to the illusion that we agree because we adopt 
the same words, though our meaning is utterly different, or to a 
debate on the logical position of epistemology in science. In the 
latter case the idealist will protest that no problem can be more 
nearly fundamental than the nature of the very process by which we 
solve problems; and the dogmatic realist will retort: Show me the 
critical theory of knowledge that lives up to your good intentions, 
that does not assume what you deny me the right to assume, that is 
not a vicious circle. 

A similar situation meets us when we turn our attention to the 
different attitudes taken toward the authority of science. Thus if we 
ask: Who is the great metaphysical discoverer and explorer? Is he 
the professional philosopher or is he mankind at large and above all 
others the investigator in the various fields of science ? Or expressed 
in other words, who has been giving us and who is giving us our 
modern theory of reality, the professional philosopher or the great 
mathematicians, astronomers, physicists, biologists, and psychologists ; 
such men as Galileo, Kepler, Harvey, Newton, La Place, Lavoisier, 
Priestley, Dalton, Mayer, Darwin, Helmholtz, Clerk Maxwell, and 
Hertz? The idealist seems to answer, "The professional philos- 
opher"; the neo-realist, "the scientific investigator and discoverer." 
The idealist appears to believe that the most certain information 
regarding reality, which we can possess, is that furnished by himself 
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and other philosophers. At best the special sciences are only rela- 
tively true or need to be translated into the language and thought of 
idealism. Whereas the neo-realist regards the exact sciences to-day, 
to be sure, not as infallible, but as by far the most nearly certain 
body of information man possesses. Now do not misunderstand these 
statements. The realist is aware of many a crude piece of meta- 
physics in this and that scientific treatise, of many metaphysical 
inconsistencies in the doctrines of every generation of scientists, and 
in those of almost every individual scientist himself. Indeed this is 
precisely why professional metaphysicians are needed, for the special 
scientist is too busy to explore thoroughly the foundations upon 
which his theories rest, especially during periods when science is 
growing rapidly. But the metaphysician is not needed to revolu- 
tionize these theories. On the contrary, his business is to think 
through, to make explicit, to organize, and to make evident to 
the world the theory of reality that the scientists are implicitly 
entertaining. 

"Ah," the idealist will say, "this is positivism." The realist 
replies : ' ' This is not positivism, for positivism is itself but a form of 
idealism and has in it precisely the error against which the realist 
protests. Its father was Hume, and, with him, it too would base 
science logically upon a theory of knowledge. True, there is this 
common feature — that the realist is inclined to oppose absolutism or 
any other claim to an infallible theory of reality. He sees that 
science grows by trial and error, that science has found no other 
ultimate method of procedure. The realist is in this sense an empiri- 
cist; yet, mark well, not because he bases his metaphysics upon a 
theory of knowledge, but because our whole scientific procedure is a 
tentative one. Science does not assert its results as certainties, but 
as probabilities. It admits that it has not full proof of any of its 
existential hypotheses. Thus the empiricism of neo-realism is not a 
theory of knowledge, but a confession that our theories are not based 
upon full and sufficient proof. Moreover, he denies that our theories 
of knowledge are any better off in this respect, for he sees no way of 
digging deeper down for some ultimate support for these theories 
than does the physicist for physics. To change the figure, he sees no 
immovable standpoint that can serve him as a fulcrum with the help 
of which his logical lever will enable him to move the world. He 
wishes that he could ; but he is convinced that any attempt to do so, 
such as that of the Kantian or Hegelian transcendentalism, is an out 
and out vicious circle. In short his empiricism is dogmatism and 
differs radically from that of those idealists who are also empiricists. 

Let me illustrate my point that the realist believes that we owe 
our metaphysics to science and not to some ultimate type of philo- 
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sophieal research by giving two examples. Suppose a follower of 
Berkeley and a modern naive realist to be disputing regarding the 
nature of the content of which we are immediately aware in percep- 
tion. The Berkeleyan holding to an epistemologieal theory believes 
it all but self-evident that this content is mental or is made up of 
states of consciousness. In turn, of course, the realist maintains that 
this content is made up almost entirely of a non-mental world. Now 
my question is, why does the realist do so? Is it because he also 
draws this proposition as a conclusion from a theory of knowledge 
or perception? I reply, "No." It might even happen that he has 
no theory of knowledge or perception. Where does he get the propo- 
sition? My answer is, "Just where common sense and science get 
it"; and that means it is virtually an ultimate premise and not a 
conclusion at all. The realist can not come over to Berkeley's view 
because he can not see how to get there ; for he sees no way of log- 
ically undermining the position of common sense and of science and 
of thereby being able to build a deeper foundation or substructure 
beneath science and common sense. Here then is where the two men 
differ. The Berkeleyan finds such an ultimate problem whose solu- 
tion gives him a more nearly fundamental position than that of sci- 
ence. The realist beholds in this position a mere logical treadmill 
by which, no matter how long or how hard you labor onward, you 
end precisely where you started. To turn to a second illustration. 
Suppose a Kantian and a realistic empiricist to be discussing the 
nature of matter. The former would maintain that a study of the 
knowing process will throw light upon the question by showing what 
matter must be in order to be a possible experience. In short, there 
is a method by means of which we can in certain particulars antici- 
pate the physics of all time to come. The realist would reply, "No, 
it is impossible, or at least it has never been done." In all such 
reasoning you Kantians are surreptitiously borrowing the funda- 
mental postulates of the physics and of the psychology of the time ; 
and then after you have read them into your theory of knowledge 
you read them out again. Twenty years ago you would probably 
have tried to show that mass must be a fundamental constant in all 
nature because of the constitution of knowledge ; and your argument 
would no doubt have seemed plausible, because everybody then 
believed mass to be such a constant: but here to-day the ruthless 
facts are telling us that mass is a function of the velocity. In short, 
the realist will say, I fail utterly to see any method of research, other 
than that of the physical sciences, by which we can ascertain the 
fundamental postulates or principles of the true theory of nature. 
Hence I see no standpoint from which as a metaphysician I can 
judge regarding such matters more authoritatively than can the 
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physicist in his laboratory. Rather what I see is that the growth of 
physics and astronomy in the days of Galileo revolutionized meta- 
physics then, and that the growth of physics to-day is probably going 
to revolutionize the metaphysics of our time, too. Indeed it has ever 
been thus, for all the major discoveries of science have led to changes 
within metaphysics; and some of them, such as evolution, have led 
to great changes within the theory of knowledge itself. 

To return to our main discussion : The dogmatist and the criticist 
will have a radically different methodology. If science is the source 
of my theory of reality my method of research must be a logical 
analysis of what science teaches ; and if science is as yet quite unable 
to answer the questions I put to it, I shall simply have to wait. If, 
however, the theory of knowledge is the fundamental and most trust- 
worthy source of my theory of reality, my method will be to pursue 
epistemological research and not to wait for the growth of any other 
science. Now this difference in method leads many critics to mis- 
understand neo-realism, charging neo-realism with an over-fondness 
for dialectic. But there is a radical difference between using logical 
analysis in order to ascertain, for example, what chemistry teaches 
or presupposes and using logical analysis to solve a chemical problem. 
No amount of mere logic could discover the weight of oxygen, but 
a man who never saw a chemical laboratory can learn from an 
encyclopedia what chemists assert to be the weight. In short, my 
point is that the employment of such logical analysis is a prominent 
trait of neo-realism and that it indicates not a return to that delight- 
ful occupation, spinning a web of truth out of one's internal organs 
spider fashion, but a return to dogmatism. 

May I call your attention also to what seems to me further evi- 
dence that the neo-realistic movement is essentially a return to 
dogmatism ? Why have neo-realists championed the following causes : 
first, the giving up of the substance-attribute notion as fundamental ; 
secondly, the holding to logical pluralism and its companion doctrine, 
the defense of analysis as an ultimate method of research; and, 
thirdly, the complete elimination of psychology or epistemology from 
formal logic? Which is true; are these principles inferred by the 
neo-realist from his theory of knowledge or has his theory of knowl- 
edge logically nothing to do with the matter ? I am convinced that 
the latter is true, yes, even in the case of some neo-realists who may 
not be fully aware of it themselves. In the case of the substance- 
predicate notion, history shows that there has been gradually a 
wider and wider elimination of this notion from the mathematical 
and physical sciences from the days of Galileo to our own, whereas 
pre-Kantian rationalism, idealism of Kantian lineage, and roman- 
ticism have held more or less tenaciously to the older conception. 
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In Lotze in Germany, in Bradley in England, and indeed in any 
upholder of the doctrine of the absolute we see a remarkable hostility 
to the proposition that relations are fundamental, whereas you see 
the opposite tendency among neo-realists. The only explanation I 
have of this division by parties is that psychology and sometimes 
romanticism dominate in the one, and logic dominates in the other. 
In the case of the remaining two principles, it is, however, more 
evident. Examine the treatises on logic of the objective idealists, 
the phenomenalists, and the pragmatists; and the influence of psy- 
chology, or, if you prefer so to call it, epistemology, is everywhere 
evident, whereas there is a remarkable tendency for neo-realism to 
side with formal logic against what has been dubbed Psychologismus. 
Consider finally how neo-realism champions analysis as an ultimate 
method of research and, in general, logical pluralism as fundamental 
to our modern theory of reality. Now if I mistake not it is evident 
to all philosophers that the exact sciences have been for centuries 
utterly dependent upon the method of analysis. Indeed without it 
we should not have any of our modern sciences. As a consequence 
both romanticists and monistic idealists have to find some other 
pigeonhole besides that of genuine truth in which to place science. 
In short, they have to claim that science can not be our direct and 
fundamental source for a theory of reality ; whereas the realist claims 
precisely the opposite. 

In conclusion, there is some evidence among realists themselves 
that they do not regard the name realism as the most appropriate. 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, who is certainly one of the foremost neo- 
realists in the English-speaking world, urges that the appropriate 
name is pluralism. I believe it would be more appropriate, for it 
would at least refer to a fundamental tenet of the new party; but 
against it I urge that the new movement is more a methodological 
rebellion against the older philosophy, and that in a recent reply to 
Mr. Bradley, Mr. Bussell suggests this very thing. 3 Thus though I 
may be suggesting the impossible, I do nevertheless ask : Should not 
the new movement be called neo-dogmatism ? This name would at 
once make clear to the objective idealist the difference between the 
parties where now he feels that he, too, is in a sense a realist. Again 
it would do the same for those pragmatists who call themselves real- 
ists and yet feel rightly that there is some radical difference between 
their position and that of the neo-realists. It would make clear the 
relationship between the new movement and the seventeenth-century 
philosophy for which this movement has already expressed a fond- 
ness and with which neo-realism has been confused by some critics. 

•"The Basis of Eealism," this Joxjknal, Vol. VIII., page 158; and ef. 
Mind, 1910, N. 8., Vol. XIX., pages 373-378. 
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Finally, I believe it would indicate the chief bond between the indi- 
vidual realists themselves, a methodological bond rather than a theory 
of reality. 

Walter T. Marvin. 
Rutgeks College. 



STUDIES IN THE STRUCTURE OP SYSTEMS 

2. The Deductive System Form 

OF all system forms, the so-called "deductive" has received the 
greatest attention. Its father is Aristotle. Following sugges- 
tions and using preliminary work by his master, Plato, he put the 
stamp of his own mind on his researches into the nature of the 
deductive system. Euclid gave the first great example of the form 
in his "Elements," and this example was interpreted and imitated 
in the light of the Aristotelian theory. Every school-boy who 
labored through Euclid's text was thus familiarized with the leading 
ideas of Aristotle's theory. And quite naturally it was believed 
that the deductive system form was something peculiarly mathe- 
matical, though the attempt was made, with indifferent success, to 
apply it to philosophy, with great success, to physics. 

The conception of a deductive system thus made current may be 
briefly stated as follows: Its dominating idea is that of "proof," by 
which is meant "deductive" proof; no propositions are admitted as 
valid until they have been proved; and they are "true" just in so 
far as they have been proved. The "proof" shows that the proposi- 
tion "necessarily follows" from some other propositions; but this 
regress, so Aristotle taught, must come to an end; this is reached 
when we come to the "principles" {nrpmr) ) which neither can nor 
need be proved, for they are ' ' self evident. ' ' By means of the proofs 
our propositions participate in this self -evidence which the "axioms" 
enjoy, and in this lucidity consists the great merit of the deductive 
system ; error may indeed creep in through a faulty proof (nothing 
human is perfect, alas!) ; but it can be corrected, for the rules for 
making valid proofs were made the subject of explicit and detailed 
study. Propositions must be proved, that is, reduced to the axioms ; 
concepts must be "defined," that is, reduced to the fundamental 
concepts, in the last resort to the categories, which thus correspond 
to the axioms. Categories must be clear, intelligible, general; and 
the "derived" concepts, by means of the definitions, participate in 
the clearness of the categories, just as the propositions do in the self- 
evidence of the axioms. The light of day thus shines through the 
whole building, for its very structure assures clearness, validity, 



